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Brown v. Board of Education declared in 1954 that 
racially segregated schools were unequal, invalidat- 
ing laws requiring segregation of black and white 
students in seventeen states. Since then, legal 
decisions have furthered racial desegregation in 
schools and more recent decisions have arguably 
impeded it. Desegregation by race has been the 
focus of these efforts because race is a protected 
group under the Fourteenth Amendment. Yet as the 
courts have made it more difficult to consider race 
when trying to promote diverse schools, advocates 
and policymakers have proposed socioeconomic 
integration, arguing that it has important benefits 
for students. Are the benefits of racial diversity in 


schools interchangeable with socioeconomic status 
(SES) diversity? 


This research brief explores what is known about 
the importance of both racial and economic 
diversity in K-12 schools. We first review research 
on the benefits of racial diversity, then research 
about the benefits of SES diversity. Finally, we 
examine the research findings regarding the 


benefits of racial diversity when accounting for 
SES. 


Our review of the research suggests that both racial 
and SES diversity are beneficial to students, partic- 
ularly low-income students and students of color, 
especially when within-school practices like 
classroom assignment ensure equal access to 
opportunity. We also find that research supports 
the conclusion that the benefits that flow from 
racial and SES diversity are not interchangeable. 
Policies should ensure that schools are both racially 
and economically diverse in order to produce maxi- 
mal benefits to students and their communities. 


The benefits of racial diversity 


Racial diversity has numerous benefits, including 
improved academic achievement, enhanced 
intergroup relations, and positive long-term life 
outcomes. Each is important for developing 
community well-being and social cohesion. 


Racially diverse learning environments have 
positive impacts on academic achievement for 
students of all races.' Students of color achieve at 
higher levels in racially diverse schools than in 
segregated schools.’ In addition, the earlier that 
students experience desegregated learning 
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environments, the greater the positive impacts on 
academic success.* Students who attend desegre- 
gated schools are less likely to drop out of high 
school.* For white students attending racially 
diverse schools, there is no detrimental impact on 
academic achievement.’ 


Alongside academic achievement, racially diverse 
schools are also beneficial for intergroup relations. 
Based on intergroup contact theory, which posits 
that contact between members of different groups 
leads to a reduction in prejudice,° a meta-analysis 
of more than 500 studies confirms that increased 
contact between members of different groups can 
have positive impacts on all groups by reducing 
prejudice, negative attitudes, and stereotypes while 
at the same time increasing friendships among 
members of different groups.’ In examining school 
settings in particular, Tropp and Prenovost found 
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that intergroup contact theory operates similarly in 
schools as it does in other environments.® 
Attending racially diverse schools contributes to 
greater comfort with peers of diverse backgrounds 
and better understanding of their perspectives as 
well as improvements in critical thinking, 
communication, and problem solving.’ 


Racially diverse schools also have positive long- 
term effects on life outcomes. A study of adults 
who were born between 1945 and 1968 and 
followed through 2013 found that for black adults, 
there were significant improvements in long-term 
outcomes associated with desegregated schooling, 
including increased educational and occupational 
attainment, higher college quality and adult 
earnings, reduction in the likelihood of being 
incarcerated, and better health.!° Earlier research 
also found that desegregation is related to higher 
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occupational attainment for minorities.'! Further, 
individuals who attend desegregated schools 
develop a deeper understanding of other groups 
and greater comfort in interracial settings, which 
lasts into adulthood.’? When individuals have early 
and sustained experiences in desegregated schools, 
they are more likely to live and work in desegre- 
gated environments later in life.'’ 


Racially diverse schools are beneficial not only for 
individuals but also for the economic and demo- 
cratic well-being of communities and society.'* 
Institutions of higher education have recognized 
this for many decades. In Grutter v. Bollinger, the 
Court’s opinion drew on briefs filed by the military 
and leading U.S. businesses to assert the need for a 
diverse education that supports the development of 
cross-cultural experiences and understandings that 
are required for success in the global marketplace 
and the increasingly diverse and multiracial U.S. 
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society.'> Most recently, in Fisher IT, Fortune 100 
companies filed a brief again emphasizing the 
importance of a diverse education for preparing 
individuals to succeed in the diverse and global 
work environment.'¢ In addition to economic 
benefits to society, students who attend racially 
diverse schools have high levels of civic engage- 
ment and feel prepared to participate in democratic 
processes with diverse groups of people.!” In higher 
education, a study in nine public universities found 
that meaningful, positive interactions with diverse 
college peers are related to a variety of cognitive, 
social, and democratic outcomes, including 
problem-solving skills, cultural awareness, interest 
in social issues, perspective taking, concern for the 
public good, and a pluralistic orientation.!* The 
short-term and long-term benefits of racially 
diverse schools provide the structural and attitudi- 
nal foundation for social cohesion in multiethnic, 
democratic societies such as the United States.'? 
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The benefits of SES diversity 


Fifty years ago, the Coleman Report found that the 
SES of students’ peers was one of the important 
predictors of a child’s academic achievement, and 
the most important school factor.”? Since that time, 
there have been numerous re-analyses of this 
report (and its underlying data) as well as other 
studies examining whether and how socioeconomic 
diversity relates to student achievement. Many 
studies of the effects of school diversity include 
race along with SES—and advocates for SES 
policies often cite evidence about racial diversity— 
which illustrates the many ways in which these 
concepts overlap. Below, we describe evidence that 
specifically pertains to socioeconomic diversity. 


A study of Montgomery County, Maryland high- 
lights the relationship between economic 
desegregation and academic outcomes. The study 
found that after five to seven years, low-income 
students who had been randomly assigned to 
attend low-poverty schools outperformed their 
low-income peers who had been attending 
moderate-poverty schools.”! 


Studies using more recent national datasets con- 
tinue to show the importance of school SES com- 
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position.”” Indeed, a recent analysis concluded that 
a review of studies published in the last ten years 
using nationally representative data concluded that 
students in lower SES schools had lower academic 
outcomes than students in higher SES schools.” 
One study found that, for high school students, the 
mean SES of the student body had as much impact 
on students’ achievement group as an individual 
student’s SES.** A separate analysis by these same 
authors found that a school’s SES composition was 
particularly important in the South. In testing the 
mechanisms as to why school SES mattered, they 
found that structural school factors (such as 
location, size of school, whether it was public or 
private) explained most of the effects of SES.?° A 
study of student achievement using NAEP data 
found that students who are not low-income but 
who attend schools with high shares of low-income 
students have lower achievement than low-income 
students attending affluent schools.”¢ 


In addition to an achievement gap, research has 
also found a relationship between socioeconomic 
composition of high school and educational 
attainment. There is an attainment gap between 
high and low-poverty schools, which in 2001 was 
18 percentage points different—or bigger than the 


20 Coleman, J. S., Campbell, E. Q., Hobson, C. J., McPartland, J., Mood, A. M., Weinfeld, F. D., et al. (1966a). Equality of educational 
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racial gap in high school diploma attainment.’ 
Likewise, students attending schools with high SES 
were nearly 70% more likely than peers attending 
low SES schools to enroll in a four-year college or 
university, in part due to the peer effects in such 
schools.” 


Mechanisms explaining these findings relate to the 
types of peer expectations found in schools of con- 
centrated poverty,”’ fewer challenging curricular 
offerings,*° and the challenges of retaining high- 
quality, experienced teachers in high-poverty 
schools.*! These schools must also educate children 
with high mobility, children from households that 
lack space for children to do homework, and 
children who come to school hungry and/or have 
other health issues that affect their ability to focus 
on learning.*” Indeed, one of the reasons that eco- 
nomic diversity in schools is important to pursue is 
the range of impacts for children growing up in 
neighborhoods of concentrated poverty that may 
contribute to their entering kindergarten already at 
a disadvantage to peers in more affluent areas.** 
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Such children have less access to books and other 
resources that help children’s literacy development 
and prepare them for school;** schools of concen- 
trated poverty have similar disadvantages in library 
resources.*° 


The intersection between racial and 
SES diversity 


One of the challenges of understanding the indi- 
vidual contributions of student racial composition 
and student socioeconomic composition to student 
outcomes is the fact that until recently relatively 
few studies included each factor separately as part 
of the research design. 


The racial composition of school has educational 
impacts for students even when accounting for 
SES, according to a number of studies. One 2010 
study reanalyzing the Coleman data using more 
sophisticated statistical techniques found that 
school socioeconomic and racial composition were 
much more important factors for student achieve- 
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ment than Coleman and colleagues had concluded, 
and each were stronger predictors of student 
outcomes than were the individual racial or socioe- 
conomic characteristics of that student.*° 


Another study based on data from nearly 3,000 
pre-K students, using sophisticated multi-level 
modeling techniques, found that language learning 
is significantly associated with the racial composi- 
tion of pre-K classrooms and that the relationship 
persists independently of the SES composition.*’ 
A 2015 analysis of the relationship between school 
composition and performance on the “nation’s 
report card” found that black student achievement 
was lower in high density black schools, even after 
controlling for SES, than it was in schools with the 
lowest black density.** 


A recent analysis of school segregation and racial 
achievement gaps found a strong relationship 
between racial segregation and racial achievement 
gaps. To explore the mechanisms through which 
this occurs, this study used bivariate and partial 
correlations as well as regression analysis of a 
national data set of state accountability test scores 
from 2009 to 2012. Having analyzed 16 measures 
of segregation, Reardon identified the difference 
between the share of poor students in white 
students’ schools and the share of poor students in 
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black students’ schools as having the most powerful 
relationship with academic achievement gaps. This 
study suggests that racial disparities in exposure to 
poor students is the strongest mechanism responsi- 
ble for racial achievement gaps.*” 


Finally, there are mixed findings as to how the 
socioeconomic composition of schools affects 
students of different races, which could be due to 
differences in outcomes studied and/or the extent 
to which students in diverse SES schools are 
actually exposed to a mix of students from different 
income levels. For example, within higher-SES 
schools, one study uncovered disadvantages for 
low-income students, a finding that was more 
pronounced for students of color. In fact, lower- 
income white students experienced some 
advantages in more affluent schools in comparison 
to their peers in lower-SES schools but the 
opposite was true for students of color.*” A separate 
study found that Hispanic students in southern 
high schools did not benefit from higher socioeco- 
nomic composition in the same way as other stu- 
dents, possibly due to tracking.*! At the same time, 
another study examining educational attainment 
found that black and Latino students were more 
likely to graduate than white students in high 
schools with higher percentages of more affluent 
students in the school.” As is the case with racially 
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diverse schools, simply assigning students to 
schools in a manner that creates economic diversity 
will not produce desired outcomes without 
attending to the integration of students within 
diverse schools, providing professional 
development to teachers for diverse classrooms, 
and making other changes to ensure equitable 
inclusion of students from all backgrounds. 


All of this research points toward a complicated 
interplay between the racial and SES contexts of 
schools, with racial composition mattering in 
important and different ways from SES 
composition. 


Conclusion 


The research presented here is absolutely clear on 
the importance of prioritizing racially and econom- 
ically diverse schools. This body of research 
consistently illustrates the importance of school 
compositional effects on student outcomes. At the 
same time, it also suggests the importance of 
ensuring within-school integration in order to 
attain benefits for students. Beyond the research 
findings, the increasing polarization of our country 
along racial lines is a grim reminder of the 
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importance of exposing children to differences 
early in life in order to nurture understanding and 
empathy—rather than the fear and intolerance that 
grows from separation. 
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